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DIARY OF COL. WILLIAM WINSTON FONTAINE. 
(Extract communicated by the author.) 

Friday, February 18th, 1859. Started from Centreville, 
(King and Queen County, Va.,) at 10 a. m., with E. B. Mon- 
tague ; crossed York River to "The Brick House," and reached 
Williamsburg at 3 145 p. m. We put up at the hotel kept by 
a Mr. Hope, a first cousin of the poet, James Barron Hope. 

After dinner Montague and I walked up to William and 
Mary College. The College building had been burned on the 
night of the of this month; but the walls, as a general 
thing, were standing very well. 

Spent the evening at the hotel in company with Mr. John 
Seawell, Mr. Warner Taliaferro, his son, General Wm. B. 
Taliaferro, and one or two other gentlemen Irom Gloucester 
County. 

Montague and I had a pressing invitation to stay with Mr. 
Charles Waller during our sojourn in town, which we ac- 
cepted; and after supper, a short time before the hour of 
retiring, we accompanied Mr. Waller to his home. 

Saturday, February 19th, 1859. Williamsburg. 

After breakfast, walked to the hotel with Montague and 
Mr. Waller, and met with my friend, James Barron Hope, 
and had some conversation with him relative to some verses 
of mine that he had seen. I also met an old friend of my 
father, Mr. Hugh Blair Grigsby, the Historian of the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1776. He introduced me to Ex-President 
John Tyler, as the great-grandson of Patrick Henry. Mr. 
Tyler asked me if I was the son of Colonel W m . Spotswood Fon- 
taine, of King William ; and on my saying yes, he invited me 
to call at his room, as he wished to tell be something about 
Colonel Henry, which, perhaps, I had never heard. Leaving 
Mr. Grigsby conversing with General Taliaferro and other 
gentlemen, I accompanied Mr. Tyler to the house where he 
was staying. 

On reaching his room, he said that his father had given 
him the following account of Colonel Henry's address, de- 
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livered in March, 1775, in which he said : "Give me liberty, or 
give me death." 

There were, said Mr. Tyler, many in the Convention who 
opposed the resolution of Mr. Henry to organize the militia 
and put the colony into a posture of defense; these gentlemen 
by some were unjustly called submissionists. Mr. Henry was 
holding a paper cutter in his right hand: and when he came to 
that part of his speech in which he said : "I know not what 
course, others may take." He cast a glance at these gentlemen, 
and bending his head forward, and with stooping shoulders, 
and with submissive expression of countenance, he crossed his 
wrists, as if to be bound ; then suddenly straightening up, a 
bold, resolute purpose of soul flashed over his countenance, and 
then struggling as if trying to burst his bonds, his voice swelled 
out in boldest, vibrant tones : "Give me liberty !" Then wrench- 
ing his hands apart, and raising aloft his hand with the 
clenched paper-cutter, he exclaimed : "Or give me death !" and 
aimed at his breast, as with a dagger and dropped to his seat. 

The effect, continued Mr. Tyler, was electrical. There was 
more in the tones and the action than in the words. The house 
was still as death. The members felt as if they had witnessed 
a real tragedy of the noblest days of the Roman Republic. 
Then, as Mr. Wirt tells us, the members started from their 
seats. "The cry 'to arms' seemed to quiver on every lip and 
gleam in every eye." 

I told Mr. Tyler that I was indeed glad to hear this 
confirmation of what I had heard, when I was a boy, told my 
father by Wm. H. Roane, U. S. Senator from Virginia, a 
grandson of Colonel Henry — and which I had heard also from 
my maternal grandmother, Mrs. Elizabeth Aylett, Mr. Henry's 
youngest daughter by his first marriage. And, moreover, that 
I had the very paper-cutter which the orator held in his hand, 
and afterwards gave to his daughter, together with Lafayette's 
army-desk, which the Marquis had brought from France and 
used during the Revolution, and had presented to Mr. Henry 
as a memento of the war, on the occasion of the visit of the 
Marquis to Richmond in November, 1784, Mr. Henry being 
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chairman of the committee appointed by the Legislature to wait 
upon the Marquis. 

I then accompanied Mr. Tyler to the Baptist Church, and 
heard a fine poem by St. George Tucker, which was followed 
by an eloquent address from Mr. Tyler. 

Thence I went to "The old Raleigh." The polite proprietor 
took me over this historic tavern, with the exception of the 
Apollo room. Then I went to the site of the old Capitol. 

At 5 o'clock went to the Raleigh to a dinner given to the 
Alumni and invited guests of William and Mary by the fair 
and accomplished ladies of Williamsburg. 

The dinner was spread in the "Apollo Room." Familiar 
from my boyhood with the history and traditions of this glo- 
rious old room, how my heart beat with delight on entering it. 
It seemed I stood on holy ground. 

As I was passing down the room, President Tyler extended 
his hand in that kindly manner of his, which has won him so 
many devoted friends,. and said : "Take this seat. I wish to tell 
you of some other things told me by my father of Col. Henry 
which I had not time to tell you this morning." He then told 
me of the high opinion his father had of Col. Henry's intel- 
lect, farseeing statesmanship and lofty public virtue. Mr. 
Grigsby soon came in, and took a seat on my right. He was 
kind enough to say that he remembered with much pleasure a 
delightful visit my father and family paid him at his house in 
Charlotte county in 1852; and that his wife often spoke of her 
former schoolmate, my mother. 

There were some fine responses to toasts, by President Tyler, 
Governor Wise, Mr. Grigsby, O. J. Wise and other gentlemen. 

Governor Wise, in his graphic style, drew a picture of the 
gathering of the members of the House of Burgesses and a few 
other gentlemen in this old room just after the dissolution of 
the House. 

Governor Wise mentioned that when he was a boy, he had 
visited the Apollo, in company with an old gentleman who had 
been present on that memorable occasion ; and that the latter 
had described to young Wise the appearance of these fathers 
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of the Revolution, the groups that were formed, and had 
pointed out the places in the room occupied by the different 
distinguished men.- " 'Twas there George Washington stood ; — 
there Patrick Henry with his friend George Mason; — there, 
Richard Henry Lee; there, Thomas Jefferson," said Governor 
Wise, pointing with his long finger to different parts of the 
room ; and his descriptive power and magnetic eloquence made 
you almost feel that you were in the midst of the great actors 
of the Revolution. 

President Tyler responded to a toast in a genial, graceful 
manner, so characteristic of the man. And here let me put 
on record an incident which shows his amiability. A servant 
while bearing some champagne bottles on a waiter came into 
collision with another attendant, and a bottle falling struck 
Mr. Tyler on the forehead, drawing blood. Several of us 
started up, fearing that the ex-president was seriously hurt. 
The servants were very much alarmed and began to stammer 
forth excuses and apologies, and one of the guests spoke very 
harshly to them ; but Mr. Tyler set the servants at ease by say- 
ing: "I am not hurt much, boys." And wiping the blood from 
his face, he added with a smile : "You see the old man, as yet, 
has plenty of red claret in his veins." Then bowing to the sur- 
rounding gentlemen, he asked to be excused, and withdrew for 
a few moments. 

This bland, courteous gentleman, so tender of the feelings 
of a slave, has "sounded all the depths and shoals of honor," as 
Member of the Legislature, Representative in Congress, Gov- 
ernor, and Senator of his State, and Vice-President and Presi- 
dent of the United States. He is brave and incisive, and fol- 
lows his convictions under all circumstances. He early de- 
clared with Mr. Calhoun that "the Constitution and Union of 
the States were one and inseparable." And I feel sure that if 
the Constitution is swept away by the wild fanaticism of the 
North that he with clarion voice will say: "Let the Union also 
go, and let all Virginians, shoulder to shoulder, stand by their 
beloved State." We took our seats at the table about 5 :45 and 
arose at 11 P. M. 
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Feb. 20 th , 1859, Williamsburg. After breakfast walked to 
the College, then to the old Powder house, then to the old Pal- 
lace. Attended service at old Bruton Church. Good sermon. 
After the congregation dispersed, walked over the church, 
which was planned by an ancestor of mine, Governor Alex- 
ander Spotswood. Later returned to Mr. Waller's; packed 
our trunk; took leave of the family, whose generous hospi- 
tality I shall ever remember ; and then went to the hotel. Here 
I met again Mr. James Barron Hope; had considerable chat 
with him ; met also a former schoolmate, Seaton Tinsley. We 
left Williamsburg at 3 P. M., and reached "the Brick House" 
at 6:30. Here we found Dr. Philip Pendleton Duval waiting 
for the boat. The tide not being right, we had to wait until 
12 before we could take the boat. We reached the King and 
Queen side at 2 A. M. Went to bed at 3. 



Notes. 

1 Edgar B. Montague was a younger brother of thei Hon. Robert L. 
Montague, Lieutenant-Governor of Virginia', 1860-64, and an uncle of 
Ex-Governor Andrew J. Montague. He was colonel of a Virginia regi- 
ment, 1861-65, and died several years ago. 

" During the winter of 1860-61, I was living in Richmond and 
rooming in the "Mechanics Institute Building," in whose large hall 
"the Secession Convention," for a time, held its sessions. Soon after 
the Convention assembled, I met Mr. Tyler. He enquired if I had 
Colonel Henry's paper-cutter and Lafayette's desk. I answered yes, 
and asked if he would like to see them. As we were going to my 
apartments, we met Governor Henry A. Wise on the stairway. Mr. 
Tyler mentioned the articles we were going to see, and Mr. Wise 
accompanied us. Mr. Tyler, on taking the paper-cutter, told Mr. Wise 
the use Colonel Henry had made of it; and went over the action of 
Colonel Henry so successfully, that Wise said: "Tyler, I never saw 
you so eloquent." "It is not I, but Henry's paper-cutter," was the 
reply. I then showed Mr. Tyler that part of my diary narrating what 
he had told me concerning Mr. Henry's address, and asked if I had 
reported it correctly. His answer was: "Yes, sir; you have reported 
what I told you with surprising correctness." 



